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— Pierre, of course, since he reached that age 
then and not before. — Le lendemain le mur eut 
(rente pieds de haut. What is the context 
implied ? — That the wall is building, since it 
reached that height on that day. A six heures 
du matin je sonnai (or sonnais)a sa porte. I 
am earlierif I use the imperfect, since at 6 a. 
m. I am no longer beginning to ring the bell. 

But then, most actions are not spread out 
over an extended period of time, and it follows 
that their inception and their conclusion are 
mostly spoken of in one breath : to do a thing, 
is to have that thing " done." This use of the 
participle "done" is very instructive. It 
shows how the inceptive idea can merge into 
the completing idea. This twofold connota- 
tion is in reality that of the passi defini. 
The mistake hitherto made has been either to 
underrate or to ignore the inceptive force ; the 
mistake, I submit, that Dr. Rabbinowicz is 
here making, is that of ignoring the complet- 
ing force. 

So true is this, that the past definite is used 
in French — in spite of what is so frequently 
stated by grammarians (and indeed by Dr. 
Rabbinowicz hinself, p. 77 et passim), viz., 
that the imperfect is exclusively the tense that 
expresses "duration "—whenever the action 
is viewed from such a standpoint as admits 
of its being considered in its entirety, from be- 
ginning to end, as one action; the " duration " 
has nothing to do with the matter, and may be 
of exceeding length. For instance : Pendant 
cinquante jours la peste sh/it. — Louis XIV 
rigna plus de soixante ans. — Le Moyen-Age 
dura pres de dix siecles. In each of these, 
cases, and in all similar ones, it is the idea of 
one action lasting continuously from its in- 
ception to its conclusion that the past definite 
expresses ; and to this explanation I would 
refer the examples given by Dr. Rabbinowicz 
in the first paragraph of his division " h " (pp. 
105-106). Napoleon itait un grand gintral 
differs from Napotton fut un grand geniral, 
inasmuch as the latter views, or better reviews, 
his whole career as one continuous period of 
action, while the former does not, but refers us 
back to a point of time contemporary with 
Napoleon himself, whence of course his career 
could not be viewed to its end. In such a 
case, Dr. Rabbinowicz merely says that the 



past definite "donne plus d'energie a Taction." 
To sum up the uses of these two tenses : 

1. The past definite introduces a new action 
in the past ; the imperfect states the action 
as being in progress. 

2. The past definite expresses any past 
action, however long in duration, that is con- 
tinuous during a stated or implied period of 
time ; the imperfect is required whenever 
the action is a repeated one, instead of being 
continuous. 

It would be interesting to follow Dr. Rab- 
binowicz through his theories of the past 
anterior, which he would call past posterior 
because there is generally some action 
mentioned before it, and of the subjunctive, 
in which he ignores the subjective force, 
ascribing to it purely a connotation of vague- 
ness or doubt (although there is not much 
doubt about the action in such cases as Je 
regrette que vous ayez ichouS, and Ilfautqu'il 
meure). Perusal of these chapters (37-41) will 
well repay the reader : they will make him 
furbish up his ideas, even if they do not com- 
pel him to alter them. 

In conclusion, this little grammar may be 
heartily recommended to all who are con- 
cerned with French syntax . The language is re- 
markably good French for an author who has 
also published in the German tongue, although 
there are occasional turns that betray the 
foreigner; e. g., p. 47, 1. 24 ; p. 51, 1. 11 et pas- 
sim (abuse of av ant for devant): p. 73, 11. 6, 7 ; 
P- 75. •• 15 ; P- 106, 1. 10 ; p. 121, 1. 15 ; p. 65, 1. 3 ; 
p. 173, 1. 15. It is only to be regretted that so 
careful a work, especially a second edition, 
should be marred by misprints, of which an 
undue number are to be found. 

I. H. B. Spiers. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 

GERMAN LITER A TURE. 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte auf kulturhis- 
torischer Grundlage, for Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies. By Carla Wencke- 
bach, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature in Wellesley College. Book 
I, to a. d. iioo. D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 1890. Small 4to, pp. xiv+101+95. 
"The 'Deutsche Literaturgeschichte' is de- 
signed for advanced students in universities, 
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colleges, academies and German-American 
schools, who purpose to make a thorough ' 
and scientific study of the German language." 
This is the opening sentence of the preface to 
the first of three books which are to treat 
respectively of the three most significant peri- 
ods of German literature. The undertaking is 
a difficult one. On the one hand, there is dan- 
ger of adding still another to those superfi- 
cial treatments of the period which contain 
scarcely more than a dry list of names of au- 
thors and their principal works ; or else the 
work will become unwieldy, and thus frustrate 
the very object had in view. Let us examine 
the book before us, and judge it by the stand- 
ard here established. 

This first of the three volumes (to 1100 a. d.) 
treats of the oldest epoch in German litera- 
ture, an epoch usually omitted from works of 
this class. It is a period far removed from us 
in culture and thought, and therefore requires 
careful, sympathetic treatment if the subject is 
to be made interesting and instructive to stu- 
dents. Professor Wenckebach appreciates 
this and has given special care to the prepara- 
tion of her introductory volume. She consid- 
ers the German literature as a monument 
which the German nation has been erecting to 
itself from the earliest days — and a monument 
thoroughly intelligible only to those who study 
it as a whole. Not esteeming the historical 
treatment sufficient for a full and complete 
understanding of the subject, she has added 
Musterstiicke of the oldest literature, which ' 
are intended to complement the descriptive 
portion of the work. The book is also intend- 
ed to bemused in connection with Konnecke's 
' Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der deutschen Na- 
tionalliteratur' (Marburg, 1887), a highly com- I 
mendable work which ought to be in the hands 
of all teachers. On page ix we have an " Uber- 
sicht iiber die deutsche Literaturgeschichte," j 
which affords an excellent tabular view of the 
Sprach-Perioden, Literatur-Perioden and 
Weltgeschichts-Periodeti in parallel columns, 
so that at a single glance one can trace the 
growth of the German language, literature and 
civil government. Page x gives the "Ent- 
wicklungsstufen in der deutschen Literatur," j 
and deserves a careful examination before the I 
formal study of the first epoch is entered upon. \ 



Scherer's happy idea that the current of 
German literature has advanced in three great 
successive tidal-waves is suggestively depict- 
ed in the diagram on page xi, while on page 1 
of the body of the work appears a very com- 
prehensive tabular view of the relationship of 
the various Aryan races. 

The Introduction immediately arouses our 
interest by its lively description of Old Ger- 
man life, drawn chiefly from Tacitus, the 
main features of whose account are clearly 
and concisely reproduced. Here the author 
shows her skill in animating and enlivening 
her subject in such a way as to chain the at- 
tention, though passing rapidly from one topic 
to the next. The most engaging chapters of 
the book are: " Heidentum und Christen- 
tum," "Die Kloster und die Missionare," 
" Das frankische Reich unter Karl dem Gros- 
sen," " DerSangerund der Spielmann," " Die 
lateinische Kloster- und Hofdichtung des 10. 
und 11. Jahrhunderls," " Roswitha von Gan- 
dersheim und die Frauenbildungim 10. und 11. 
Jahrhundert," and " Ruodlieb." Constant 
reference to the customs and manners of the 
times is one of the most valuable features of 
these chapters, and we should not willingly 
miss das Kulturhistorische from a work in 
which we are now enabled to follow the intel- 
lectual, social and civil growth of the German 
nation. 

Miss Wenckebach has by no means sacri- 
ficed accurate and thorough scholarship in the 
interest of the merely facile or popular. The 
chapter on "Heidentum und Christentum," 
for example, gives us a penetrating as well as 
lively description of the conflict waged between 
these two contending forces. Roswitha von 
Gandersheim is treated with the most per- 
fect 'sympathy, and her importance signalized 
in the following words ; 

" Roswitha ist die erste deutsche Dichterin 
und der erste Dramatiker der christlich-ger- 
manischen Welt. Sie iiberragt alle mann- 
lichen Zeitgenossen des friihen Mittelalters an 
dichterischer Kraft und Gestaltungsgabe, an 
positiven Kenntnissen und an heiliger Begeis- 
terung fur die Ideale der Zeit. Sie ist ein 
herrliches Beispiel dessen, was ein weiblicher 
Geist bei freier Bethatigung angeborener und 
geschulter Krafte zu leisten im Stande ist." 

Pertinent remarks, and explanations which 
explain, accompany every author or selection 
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presented, and the student's attention is care- 
fully directed to peculiarities of language, 
thought and style. At the end of each chapter, 
under the head of " Litteratur," are cited the 
best sources for the further study of the period 
discussed ; and foot-notes often point the way 
still further in the direction of advanced or 
special investigation. Last, but not least 
important, are the Aufsatzthemata at the close 
of interesting epochs, of which the following 
may serve as specimens : 

" Schilderung altgermanischen Lebensnach 
Tacitus, Beowulf und dem Hildebrandsliede," 
" Vergleichung der Hildebrandslieder nach 
Inhalt und Form," " Worauf beruht die be- 
sondere Teilnahme,welche wir fiir die Goten- 
hegen?" etc. Such themes will afford stu- 
dents a stimulus to independent thought and 
work, arouse their enthusiasm, and inspire 
them with a genuine love of the German liter- 
ature. 

In the matter of etymologies, Miss Wencke- 
bach has had the ill-fortune of adopting cer- 
tain that are now generally discarded, though 
once favorites all. As to the much-etymolo- 
gized Germani (p. 2), whether they were the 
"Neighbors," the "Shouters," the "Spear- 
bearers," or whatsoever else, the most that 
can as yet be said with certainty of their name 
is that it is Keltic ; cf. Mullenhoff, 'Alter- 
thumskunde ii, pp. 203, 206.— Barditus (p. 6) 
has long been a puzzle. A glance at the 
text of the Germania, iii, 4, would have 
revealed a so-called "better reading " baritus, 
which is probably from the Low German bar- 
ian 'to raise the voice'; cf. MHG., bar 'a 
song.' This seems the most reasonable der- 
ivation of the word, though many others have 
been proposed. Of course the carmina of 
Tacitus refer to the battle songs of the Ger- 
mans. I am afraid the expressions Bartrede, 
in den Bart murmeln, have nothing to do 
with barditus, though Mullenhoff sanctions 
this etymology. These expressions refer 
rather to an indistinct mumble than to battle 
shouts. — Bier (p. it) is another unfortunate 
etymology. Kluge would have been a safer 
guide than Grimm. It is probably not even 
related to the Latin bibere, but is purely Ger- 
man, that is Teutonic. — There is no certainty 
about the etymology of Goten (p. 36), and the i 
meaning is still obscure. Those who connect | 



it with gut are merely guessing. A compari- 
son of the forms in the Teutonic dialects will 
show but little or no relation to the root of 
good. Grimm ('Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache ' i, 303 ff.) leaves the word a riddle. I 
know of no reason why it should be connected 
with gut. It is more often referred to the 
Gothic Gudans, but that is also very uncertain. 
On page 40 die Frankeu are called die Freien. 
It is true the Franks were free and that frank 
now means free, ope?i, ingenuous. But the 
best authority is on the side of the derivation 
from the name of the weapon they carried. 
The Latin form, taken from the earlier Ger- 
man, is framea 'spear, javelin.' Mullen- 
hoff derives it from the preposition fram 
(from), hence the verb framjan ' to press for- 
ward,' whose present participle would signify- 
that which presses forward ; the original form 
of the word is framica. Francisca is a deriv- 
ative meaning 'Wurfbeil,' which we can 
translate 'tomahawk.' — The meaning of Leich 
given on page 70 is misleading. Lachmann 
('fiber die Leiche der deutschen Dichter 
des 12. und 13. Jahrh.' p. 325 ff.,) should be 
consulted. The I.eiche were not necessarily 
sung by several, but might be. The form or 
system according to which the strophes are con- 
structed distinguishes the Lied from the Leich. 

The statement on p. 48, "Unter romani- 
schen Sprachen versteht man also diejenigen 
Sprachen, welche aus einer Mischungdes Vul- 
garlateins mit dem Germanischen hervorging- 
en," calls for qualification. The Germanic 
element constitutes so small an admixture in 
Romanic speech, that it should not be included 
so prominently in a definition of the Romance 
languages, though of course requiring consid- 
ation in a history of these languages. With as 
much truth might one define German as a mix- 
ture of the Teutonic and the Romance tongues. 

The proof-reading of the work has been done 
with praiseworthy accuracy. The only mis- 
print detected is Mose for Moses (p. 39, 1.2). 

In conclusion, we would highly recommend 
the book as one that can be used with excel- 
lent results in the class-room. It will certainly 
be welcomed by all as an advance on the 
existing text-books in this field. 



Sylvester Primer. 



Colorado College. 
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